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ROYAL HERMENEUTICS: OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
COMMENTARIES FROM ASHURBANIPAL’S LIBRARIES AT 
NINEVEH* 


By ECKART FRAHM 


The British excavations at Nineveh, initiated in 1845 by Austen Henry Layard, produced about 
30,000 clay tablets or fragments of tablets, most of them coming from the citadel mound of 
Kuyunjik. This textual material can be divided into two main groups: on the one hand, library 
tablets, consisting of literary, lexical and historical texts, rituals, medical compendia, Sumerian 
prayers and above all omen texts, and on the other, archival documents, such as letters, contracts 
and administrative notes.' The great, and rather unique, potential of the texts from Kuyunjik lies 
in the fact that they reveal to us, more than any other repository of cuneiform tablets ever found, 
how culture, represented by the first group of texts, and politics, represented by the second, were 
related to each other in ancient Mesopotamia. 

While the archival documents from Kuyunjik date to the reigns of several Assyrian rulers from 
the eighth and seventh centuries, the library texts seem to belong mostly, though not exclusively, 
to the reign of a single Assyrian king, Ashurbanipal (669 to about 630), a man deeply interested 
in the scribal arts of ancient Mesopotamia.” His enthusiasm for reading and writing, which he 
seems to have shared with his wife, Libbali-Sarrat,> can be traced back to his youth. From an 
autobiographical sketch about his intellectual socialization, we know that Ashurbanipal had 
received the education of a future scholar. In a passage somewhat reminiscent of the twelve-year- 
old Jesus in the temple, Ashurbanipal described the scribal training of his early years as follows: 


I learnt the craft of Adapa the sage, the hidden mystery of the scribal art. I used to watch the signs of 
heaven and earth and to study them in the assembly of the scholars. Together with the able experts in 
oil-divination, I deliberated upon (the tablet) “If the liver is a mirror of heaven’. ... I looked at 
cuneiform signs on stones from before the flood.‘ 


What is particularly remarkable about this statement is the king’s claim that he not only read 
ancient texts, but also thought about them and discussed them together with senior scholars. The 
only specific text he mentions, “If the liver is a mirror of heaven”, is a difficult commentary 


attached to the extispicy series.» Apparently, Ashurbanipal was highly interested in textual 
hermeneutics. 


Hermeneutical reflection and scholarly discussion played a significant role in the intellectual life 
of Assyria and Babylonia in the first millennium Bc. The most important texts used and studied 
during this period were deemed to be unchangeable because they were, in the eyes of the scholars, 
revelations of the gods or creations of unsurpassably gifted human authors of a golden past.°® If 


* I would like to thank Kathryn Slanski for her comments. ma-at-lat an-e it-ti abgal-i-meS /e-'u-u-ti / hi-ta-ku gù-sum 
Abbreviations are generally those of Archiv für Orientfor-  ab-ni šá la-am a-bu-bi (L*, I 13’-18’, M. Streck, Asb., 252 ff.; 
schung 48/49 (2001/2002), 311-56. Th. Bauer, IWA, 84f.; R. Borger, BIWA, 187 f.). 

! For an overview see O. Pedersén, Archives and Libraries 5 According to the catalogue K 1352 (CT 20, Pl. 1), the 
in the Ancient Near East 1500-300 sc (1998), 158-64, with text belongs to Multabiltu, the final chapter of the canonical 
earlier literature. extispicy series, of which it is the 16th tablet. No actual 

On the nature of Assurbanipal’s tablet collection see manuscripts of Multabiltu XVI have been published so far, 
S. Lieberman, “Canonical and Official Cuneiform Texts: but from its title one might conclude that the tablet offered 
Towards an Understanding of Assurbanipal’s Personal material similar to the esoteric equations between liver 
Tablet Collection,” in: T. Abusch et al. (eds.), Festschrift parts, stars and gods found in SpTU 4, No. 159. Whether 
Moran (1990), 305-36. the unpublished fragment K 6137 belongs to Multabiltu 

> Libbali-Sarrat’s scholarly ambitions can be inferred from XVI requires further studies; the tablet, booked as a poten- 
the letter SAA 16, No. 28. Is it possible that the anonymous tial source for Eniima Anu Enlil by E. Reiner, “Celestial 
woman, who in order to verify rumours about an insurrec- Omen Tablets and Fragments in the British Museum,” in: 
tion against Assurbanipal, wrote the query SAA 4, No. 321 S. M. Maul (ed.), Festschrift Borger, CM 10 (1998), 236, is 
(cf. No. 322) to the god Manlaharban, may have been designated as [.. .]-ta-lat an-e in its colophon. 
Libbali-Sarrat? 6S=+ W. G. Lambert, “A Catalogue of Texts and 

4[5]i-pir ap-kal-li A-da-pa a-hu-uz ni-sir-tú ka-tim-tu kul- Authors,” JCS 16 (1962), 59— =» F. Rochberg-Halton, 
lat tup-Sar-ru-tu / [gis]kim-me§ an-e u ki-tim am-ra-ku šu-ta-  ““Canonicity in Cuneiform Texts,” JCS 36 (1984), 127-44. 
du-na-ku ina ukkin um-ma-a-ni / §u-ta-bu-la-ku DIŠ ba-tu 


Iraq LXVI (2004) = RAI 49/1 (2005) 
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a text passage was unclear, it could therefore not just be ignored or emended, but had to be 
explained. 

The oral discussions through which ancient scholars tried to establish the meaning of difficult 
and obscure passages are of course forever lost to us. But two groups of texts that allow some 
insight into the hermeneutical reasoning of Mesopotamian “academics” have survived. Both of 
these are prominently attested at Nineveh. The first group is the omen reports and letters written 
by the Assyrian and Babylonian scholars in the service of the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal.’ Many of these documents, which belong to the archival part of the Kuyunjik 
Collection, deal with the interpretation of texts. In some cases, what needed clarification was the 
meaning of individual words. For example, in a letter to the king, the scholar Balasi, Ashurbanipal’s 
private teacher,® explains the Standard Babylonian word išdihu “profit”, attested in an omen 
quoted by him, by offering a more common synonym, némelu.? This is philology on a rather 
elementary level, and if the king who received the letter was indeed Ashurbanipal, his scholarly 
knowledge was far more modest than he claims in his autobiography. But in certain cases, the 
difficulties presented by the passages discussed were indeed considerable, and the scholars dealing 
with them had to turn to more complex interpretive strategies, such as symbolic association, 
etymology, etymography and gematria.’° Balasi, referring to the series on malformed births, 
describes the hermeneutical challenges posed by the texts in very explicit terms: “Summa izbu is 
difficult to interpret. ... Really, [the one] who has [not] had (the meaning) pointed out to him 
cannot possibly understand it.””? 

The degree of hermeneutical sophistication attested in some of the letters and reports raises the 
question of the sources from which the scholars obtained the knowledge they displayed in their 
attemps at textual clarification. Sometimes their explanations seem to be based on oral lore.’ 
Sometimes they were taken from lexical lists, which the scholars partly knew by heart. But 
occasionally another source is mentioned. In a letter to king Esarhaddon, the chief-scribe Issar- 
šumu-ēreš explains that the word šērtu “morning”, which appears in an astrological omen quoted 
by him, means namaru “to be bright”, and he supports this equation by pointing out that it was 
recorded in a mukallimtu commentary.'* 

This brings us to the second group of texts relevant to Assyrian and Babylonian hermeneutics, 
and to the main topic of this paper: the commentaries.'* Commentaries as a tool for understanding 
ancient texts were an innovation of the first millennium. Their authority derived from the fact 
that the explanations offered by them were ultimately linked, as stated by colophons, to the 
wisdom of the master-scholars, the ummdni. Two basic types of commentaries can be distinguished. 
The first type are the so-called sdtu commentaries, which quote individual signs, words or expres- 
sions from a given text and explain them by offering pronunciation glosses or lexical equations. 
In Nineveh, they are organized in columns, a feature they have in common with lexical lists, which 
can be called sdtu as well.'° Balasi’s explanation of išdihu may have been taken from a sdtu 


7The omen reports were published by H. Hunger in 13 §4A 10, No. 23, r. 8—20. The reference to the comment- 


SAA 8, the letters by S. Parpola in SAA 10. For an extensive 
commentary on the letters see Parpola, LAS 2. 

8 For Balasi, and for all the other scholars mentioned in 
this article, see the respective entries in the Prosopography 
of the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Helsinki 1998-). 

? SAA 10, No. 58: 16: iš-di-hu né-me-lu. Many similar 
glosses can be found in the reports of Nabi-ahhé-eriba 
(SAA 8, Nos. 39-79): see Ph. Talon, “The Uses of Glosses 
in Neo-Assyrian Letters and Astrological Reports,” in 
Festschrift Fronzaroli (2003), 648-65. l 

10 There is no room for examples here. Some analysis of 
the rules of association employed by the Nineveh scholars 
who dealt with astrological texts is provided by D. Brown, 
CM 18 (2000), 63-81. 

11 ŞAA 10, No. 60, r. 1 f., 10-14: Šumma izbu da’’ana ana 
parāsi ... kettu [Sa] ubanu ina pānātuššu [la] tallikūni 
lāmūqāšu lā ihakkim. 

12 See Y. Elman, “Authoritative Oral Tradition in Neo- 
Assyrian Scribal Circles,” JANES 7 (1975), 19-32; Brown, 
CM 18, 156-60. 


ary (kī annî ina mukallimti šatir) is in r. 13 f. 

14 Due to limitations of space, this paper can provide 
only a very general overview. More in-depth information 
will be given in my forthcoming study on Mesopotamian 
commentaries. The remarks presented here are based on 
what I hope is a rather complete catalogue of Assyrian and 
Babylonian commentaries. 

$5 What sdtu as a philological term literally means is 
unclear. Suggested translations include “‘extraits, citations” 
(R. Labat, Commentaires [1933], 15), “explanation” (W. G. 
Lambert, AfO 17 [1954-6], 320) and “forme ancienne, 
désuete” (M. Civil, in: J.-M. Durand, J.-R. Kupper (eds.), 
Mélanges Birot [1985], 74; cf. already G. Meier, AfO 12 
[1937-9], 237: “Archaismen”). For sdtu as a term for lexical 
lists see the recent remarks by J. Oelsner, OLZ 90 (1995), 
383. It seems that certain bilingual lists, e.g. HAR-ra, are 
called satu, while monolingual ones like Malku are called 
lišānu. But also sign lists of the tu-ta-ti type and grammatical 
texts were called sdtu, as appears from the “Esoteric 
Babylonian Commentary” published by R. D. Biggs in 
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commentary.!© The second category of hermeneutical treatises are the mukallimtu commentaries. 
They quote phrases, for example, the protasis or apodosis, or both, of an omen entry, and explain 
them by giving factual information or by offering equations for difficult terms. Mukallimtu 
commentaries have the form of a running text, with individual entries marked by indentation. As 
we have seen, important scholars like Issar-Sumu-éreS had access to written commentaries. 
Commentaries were an integral part of the scholarly text corpus, serialized and to some degree, 
it appears, even canonized. It is therefore not surprising that Ashurbanipal, in building his library, 
collected not only primary texts, but also commentaries. 

Some of the commentaries found on Kuyunjik, and therefore probably belonging to 
Ashurbanipal’s library, were originally part of other tablet collections. The most prominent 
examples are the numerous commentaries copied by the Kalhu scholar Nabid-zuqup-kenu, who 
was active as a scribe from 716 to 683.!’ He was the father of the royal scholar Nabé-zéru-lésir 
and the grandfather of Esarhaddon’s and Ashurbanipal’s chief-scribe Issar-Sumu-éreS, whose 
reliance on commentaries was mentioned above. It seems possible that when Nabi-zéru-lesir came 
to Nineveh, he brought the library of Nabd-zuqup-kénu with him, and that he and his son were 
privately using it before it was eventually integrated into Ashurbanipal’s personal tablet collection. 
Commentaries written by descendants of the famous Bél-kundi-ila’71 and Babu-Sumu-ibni families 
from the city of Ashur ended up in Ashurbanipal’s library as well.’® 

Other commentaries seem to have been imported from Babylonia, as can be inferred from the 
so-called “Library records”, which mention sdtu and mukallimtu commentaries from cities in the 
south.!? Commentaries written in Babylonian script were actually found on Kuyunjik,”° and some 
of them may be identical with those mentioned in the “Library records”. But many tablets sent 
to Assyria from cities like Babylon or Borsippa probably never became part of Ashurbanipal’s 
library at all.?! It seems that after their arrival at Nineveh they were compared to similar texts 
already available, and then copied, in full or in part. In the end, the normal procedure was 
probably that only the copies, marked with an Ashurbanipal colophon, and not the Babylonian 
originals were put into the royal library. Such a practice is indicated by Ashurbanipal colophons 
on scholarly texts that claim that the texts in question were written down according to the wording 
of tablets from Assyria, Sumer and Akkad,”? and by the references to alternative readings that 
are given in these texts. Ashurbanipal colophons are the most common marks of ownership on 


RA 26 (1968), 51-8, r. 14 f.: be-ma keSda(kisru!) šá sa-a- 
tum ana igi-ka tu : ta: ti / ù : a (dupl.: 5a) : ia : e (Biggs — 
and : =+ B. Böck, JAOS 120 [2000], 616 — translate keSda 
$a sa-a-tum as “collection of commentaries”, but this seems 
not to be in accordance with the context). 

16 It is attested in satu commentaries on Izbu and Alu, see 
CAD N/2, 157b. 

17Qn Nabi-zuqup-kénu, see S. Lieberman, “A Meso- 
potamian Background of the So-Called Aggadic ‘Measures’ 
of Biblical Hermeneutics,” HUCA 58 (1987), 204- =+ E. 
Frahm, “Nabi-zuqup-kénu, das GilgameS’-Epos und der 
Tod Sargons H.,? JCS 51 (1999), 73-90 and A. Guinan, 
“A Severed Head Laughed: Stories of Divinatory Inter- 
pretation,” in: L. Ciraolo and J. Seidel (eds.), Magic and 
Divination in the Ancient World, Ancient Magic and 
Divination IT (2002), 7—40. 

18 The astrological commentary K 872 (AAT 58), a copy 
of an original from Babylon, was written by Aššur- 
mudammigq, son of Nabû-mušēşi, descendent of Bél-kundi- 
ila’1. He may be identical with the Ashur scribe who copied 
the prayer LKA 51, while his father might have written the 
astrological reports SAA 8, Nos. 143-59, dating from 
669 to 663/2. The astrological commentary K 3145 (F. 
Rochberg-Halton, AfO Beih. 22, 225 f.), written ana malsit 
Kisi[r- ...], should be attributed to Kisir-ASSur or Kisir- 
Nabû, descendants of the Babu-Sumu-ibni family, who left 
very similar commentaries in their library in Ashur. On 
Kisir-ASSur’s relationship with Nineveh, see P. Villard, 
“Kişir-Aššur et la bibliothèque de Ninive,” NABU 1998, 


No. 16; on the transfer of knowledge in first-millennium 
Mesopotamia in general, see my forthcoming article “Head- 
hunter, Biicherdiebe und wandernde Gelehrte,” in CDOG 4. 
=+ S. Parpola, “Assyrian Library Records,” JNES 42 
(1983), 1-29; a new edition is provided in SAA 7, Nos. 
49-56. 

20 For texts from Kuyunjik written in Babylonian script 
see the website http://assyriologie.uni-hd.de/fincke/nineveh/, 
created by J. Fincke. 

21 In at least one case, a commentary took the other way 
round. The extispicy commentary W 22729/14 (SpTU 2, 
No. 46), inscribed with Ashurbanipal’s colophon l, was 
found at Uruk, in the library of a Late Babylonian exorcist; 
see W. Farber, “Neues aus Uruk,” WeOr 18 (1987), 35, 
and E. Frahm, “Zwischen Tradition und Neuerung: 
Babylonische Priestergelehrte im achämenidenzeitlichen 
Uruk,” in: R. G. Kratz, Religion und Religionskontakte im 
Zeitalter der Achämeniden (2002), 97 f. 

22 Colophon b (H. Hunger, BAK, No. 318): ekal Aššur- 
bāni-apli . .. Sar mat Aššurma kī pi tuppani lé’ani gabari mat 
Assur mat Šumeri u Akkadi tuppu šuātu ina taphurti ummânī 
aštur asniq abrēma ana tāmarti šarrūtīja qereb ekallija ukin 
ša šumī šatru ipaššitu šumšu išattaru Nabi tupšar gimri 
šumšu lipšit “Palace of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria. I 
wrote this tablet in the assembly of the scholars according 
to tablets and wooden writing-boards from Assyria, Sumer 
and Akkad, checked it, collated it and put it into my palace 
for my royal reading.” The colophon is attested on a 
number of extispicy commentaries. 
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the commentaries from Kuyunjik, indicating that the majority of the Nineveh commentaries were 
specifically designed to be part of the royal tablet collection. 

A statistical evaluation reveals that, without taking into account cultic commentaries, explanat- 
ory texts and Dub-ha-la tablets, the number of commentary fragments from the Kuyunjik 
Collection amounts to 798.74 Of this total, 2.8% are commentaries on literary texts, 13.5% on 
lexical lists, 0.3% on ritual texts, 31.6% on astrology, 46.7% on extispicy, 0.1% on giskim texts, 
0.1% on menologies, 1.9% on physiognomic omens, 1.8% on teratological omens, 1.1% on terrest- 
rial omens, and 0.1% on more than one of these texts. 

A closer look at these statistics may be helpful. There are twenty-two commentary fragments 
from Kuyunjik dealing with literary texts. They are concerned with the Babylonian creation epic 
Entima eli§ and the wisdom text Ludlul bél nemegi. Commentaries on Lugal-e are attested in a 
catalogue.?° Ludlul is a text reminiscent of the “lexical poetry” of ancient Greece and the Middle 
Ages: it abounds in obscure words, which were probably deliberately selected, by a learned author, 
from lexical lists. Not surprisingly, therefore, the Ludlul commentary”® primarily addresses rare 
lexemes. The Eniima eliš commentaries have a more sophisticated purpose. One of them?’ estab- 
lishes links between the text and certain ritual acts, and provides at least one interpretatio assyriaca 
by identifying Marduk’s wetnurse as Ištar of Nineveh.” The other Eniima eli§ commentaries”? are 
theological treatises on the immediate correspondence between Marduk’s names and his qualities. 
There are 108 Kuyunjik fragments of HAR-gud,*° an explanatory treatise on the lexical series 
HAR-ra = hubullu,>! and two fragments of commentaries on ritual texts.?? However, the vast 
majority of the Nineveh commentaries, altogether 83.4%, deals with omen texts. There are 252 
commentary fragments related to the astrological series Eniima Anu Enlil, 373 related to the 
series on the inspection of the entrails of the sacrificial animal,** fifteen fragments of commentaries 
on Summa Alamdimmi and other parts of the series of physiognomic omens,’ Loten on the 
teratological silage Summa izbu, nine on the terrestrial omen series Summa ālu,’ and three on 
other omen texts.7® 

It is very clear from this overview that commentaries on astrology and extispicy are predominant 
among the hermeneutical treatises from the Kuyunyik Collection. Commentaries on these two 
fields also fall into a wide range of different types. In the case of the Enuma Anu Enlil commentaries, 


we have the large and highly sophisticated mukallimtu commentary Summa Sin ina tamartisu,>? 


23 For cultic commentaries and explanatory texts, see A. 
Livingstone, Explanatory Works; for Dub-ha-la_ tablets 
see the preliminary remarks by U. Koch-Westenholz, 
Babylonian Liver Omens (2000), 24. 

24 Due to the difficulties involved in classifying smaller 
fragments, this number is to be taken cum grano salis. | 
have counted fragments, even when they are rejoined, 
individually, in order to facilitate the quantitative evaluation 
of the different groups of commentaries. If one operates 
with rejointed fragments, the number of commentaries from 
Ashurbanipal’s libraries amounts to 648, while there are 
980 commentaries from Mesopotamia altogether. 

25 W. G. Lambert, in: B. L. Eichler et al. (eds.), Festschrift 
Kramer, AOAT 25 (1976), 314 f. In the following, only very 
selective bibliographical references can be given. 

2 W. G. Lambert, BWL, 31-56 (ms. G). 

27 CT 13, 32 (Sm 747, now joined to numerous unpub- 
lished fragments). The catchline of this tablet refers to a 
commentary on another, so far unidentified religious- 
literary text. 

28 See R. Da-Riva and E. Frahm, AfO 46/47 (1999/ 
2000), 173 f. 

29J. Bottéro, “Les Noms de Marduk, Yécriture et la 
‘logique’ en Mésopotamie ancienne,” in: Finkelstein- 
Gedächtnisschrift (1977), 5-28. 

3°The number given in my Rencontre handout was 
too small. 

31 Published together with the respective HAR-ra tablets 
in MSL V-XII. Since the HAR-gud manuscripts are never 
explicitly designated in their colophons as sdtu or 


mukallimtu, it is difficult to establish whether HAR-gud 
should really be characterized as a commentary, or rather 
as a lexical text in its own right. 

32 On Surpu (E. Reiner, aR 50), and on “Marduk’s 
Address to the Demons” (cf. Lambert, “Marduk’s Address 
to the Demons,” in: T. Abusch and K. van der Toorn [eds.], 
Ancient Magic | [1999], 294 f.). 

33A catalogue of the Kuyunjik fragments belonging to 
Enūma Anu Enlil, with references to commentaries, is given 
by E. Reiner in: S. M. Maul (ed.), Festschrift Borger, CM 
10 (1998), 215-302. The number given by me includes 
fragments belonging to Sîn ina tāmartīšu, a serialized com- 
mentary attached to Enūma Anu Enlil. 

34 Many of them now edited by U. Koch-Westenholz, 
Babylonian Liver Omens. The number given by me includes 
fragments belonging to Multabiltu, for which see above, 
n. 5. 

35 Published by B. Böck, AfO Beih. 27 (2000), 238-56. 

% Mostly published by E. Leichty, TCS 4 (1970), 211-33. 

37 Most of them sâtu commentaries on small tablets in 
Babylonian script (CT 41, Pis. 25-34, Th. J. Meek, RA 17 
[1920], 140 f.). A mukallimtu commentary in Assyrian script 
was published by S. Langdon, RA 13 (1916), 27-33. 

38 On Igqur ipus (A. H. Sayce, ZA 2 [1887], 333-5: K 98), 
on giskim texts (CT 41, Pl. 45: Rm 855) and on several 
different omen texts (2R 47: K 4387). 

3 The first tablet was edited by U. Koch-Westenholz, 
“The Astrological Commentary Summa Sin ina tāmartīšu 
Tablet 1,” in: La science des cieux — sages, mages, astro- 
logues, Res Orientales XII (1999), 149-65. 
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several other serialized mukallimtu commentaries, extracts (nishu) from them, satu commentaries, 
and even a commentary which, according to its subscript, is classified as both a sdtu and a 
mukallimtu.*° These commentaries are written either in Assyrian or in Babylonian script, and they 
can cover one tablet only, several tablets, or even the whole series.** Regarding the commentaries 
on the extispicy series, the fact that they have at least four different Ashurbanipal colophons” 
suffices to show that they constituted a highly complex body of texts as well. Astrological and 
extispicy commentaries were therefore not only more numerous than commentaries on other texts, 
but also more varied. 

What is the reason for the remarkable predominance of omen commentaries at Nineveh, 
especially of commentaries on astrology and extispicy? It seems to me that two factors must be 
considered. First of all, the king and the royal court at Nineveh must have had a deep and 
unshakable belief that the gods communicated their decisions to the human world by inscribing 
them in the sky, in the entrails of the sacrificial animal, and sometimes in other media, and that 
their signs could be deciphered using the knowledge collected in the large omen series. But the 
Assyrian king, and this is the second factor, had to take into account as well the political and 
military realities of his realm. Activities of the enemy in border regions, requests from his subjects, 
and conflicts between Assyrian officials were reported to him on a daily basis, and they required 
decisions nearly all the time. If Assyrian politics had been dominated by a literal belief in the tens 
of thousands of entries of the omen texts, if, for example, every black dog running through the 
street and every cloud crossing the sky had brought the administrative and military machinery of 
the Assyrian state to a halt, Assyria would never have become what it was in the end: the dominant 
political entity of its time. There had to be a balance between the world of divine communications 
on the one hand, and the world of politics on the other. This balance was provided by hermeneutics. 
Hermeneutics was the tool that made possible the flexible management of ominous signs. 

This flexibility may be illustrated by an example. In the night of the 16th of Addaru 669, a 
conjunction of Mars and Saturn with the full moon took place in the constellation of Virgo. As 
discussed by Ulla Koch-Westenholz,* at least nine scholars communicated this event to the 
king. Using different methods of interpreting the astrological series Enūma Anu Enlil, they all 
related it to different omens. Such a lack of agreement looks like complete divinatory anarchy. 
But for the king, this anarchy had a great advantage. Among the numerous omen entries 
transmitted to him, he could choose the one that was most easily reconcilable with the political 
realities of the moment. 

Seen in this light, even seemingly strange omen reports begin to make sense. Ashurbanipal’s 
teacher Balasi, mentioned earlier, was one of the nine scholars who wrote about the night sky of 
the 16th of Addaru. He quoted the omen: “If the constellation ‘raven’ reaches the path of the sun, 
trade will diminish.”** The foundation for this rather surprising quotation can be found in com- 
mentaries and other learned treatises. The sun, according to these texts, could be equated with 
Saturn, and the raven constellation with Mars, the two planets that were visible close to each other 
during the night in question.*° So commentaries, by providing a pool of symbolic or etymological 
associations, enriched the possibilities of finding omens whose protases were applicable to the 
natural phenomena actually observed and whose apodoses were reconcilable with current political 
needs. Divinatory hermeneutics, thereby, indirectly enhanced the king’s freedom to act without 
depriving him of the belief, psychologically so helpful, of acting according to the will of the gods.“ 
To be sure, the reports of the scholars normally discuss the omen protases only; they establish 
links between natural phenomena and omen entries, but not between omen entries and politics.*’ 


4° The latter commentary was published by Meek, RA 17, 
190 f.: 82-5-22, 572. 

41 The whole series seems to be covered by K 4593 (+) 
Sm 9 (+) Sm 1038 (Meek, RA 17, 144, 175, 180). 

42 Colophons a, b, 1 (Hunger, BAK, Nos. 317, 318, 325), 
and a colophon similar to o (Hunger, BAK, No. 328). 

43 Mesopotamian Astrology (1995), 140-51. 

44 SAA 8, No. 82: Sf. 

45 Brown, CM 18, 68-72. 

4© As for the many negative omens reported to the king, 


there was of course always the possibility of performing a 
Namburbi ritual to ward off the evil predicted by them. This 
is in fact what Balasi suggests on behalf of the omen quoted 
above (SAA 8, No. 82: 10). 

47 An interesting exception is a letter by Bél-u3ézib, who 
writes about an Assyrian campaign against the Manneans 
and some omens relating to it; see G. B. Lanfranchi, 
“Scholars and Scholarly Traditions in Neo-Assyrian 
Times,” SAAB 3 (1989), 99-114. 
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Yet we have to assume that there were oral discussions of that latter issue as well, because 
otherwise, the omen reports would not make sense. There are good reasons, therefore, to claim 
that at the Assyrian court hermeneutics served a highly pragmatic political purpose.*® 

That Ashurbanipal himself wanted to have access to omen commentaries, and collected them 
in his library, shows that he had an interest in controlling the interpretations offered to him by 
his scholarly advisors. Sovereignty of interpretation, or “Deutungshoheit”’, was an important fact 
of Ashurbanipal’s all-encompassing power. 

The pragmatic background of Ashurbanipal’s collection of commentaries becomes more obvious 
if one takes a look on the hermeneutical treatises that are not attested at Nineveh. That there are 
no commentaries on Sumerian laments and prayers is not surprising, since the intellectual form 
in which the scholars of the first millennium dealt with Sumerian texs was not the commentary 
but translation into Akkadian. But it is conspicuous that the Nineveh corpus does not contain 
commentaries on diagnostic and medical texts, like those that were in use in Nippur and Uruk 
during the Achaemenid period. These late commentaries, written by āšipus and kalis, besides 
explaining difficult words and offering factual information, frequently attempt to create secondary 
meanings for passages whose literal sense is clear.°° Using methods reminiscent of Philo’s allegorical 
interpretation or the Medieval doctrine of the fourfold meaning of scripture, they try to demon- 
strate the inner coherence of the texts, or the immediate correspondence of their wording and the 
effects of their application.~! 

It seems that this kind of contemplative esoteric textual interpretation was not particularly 
relevant for the Assyrian king and his scholars when they dealt with the hundreds of ritual and 
medical texts that were kept in the royal library at Nineveh. The prescriptions and incantations 
collected in such texts had just to be applied. The hermeneutical apparatus employed in divination 
was not necessary in this context. Speculative philology as displayed in some Late Babylonian 
commentaries on lexical lists such as Aa and Nabnitu was likewise of no great interest to 
Ashurbanipal and his scholars; no commentaries on these lists are attested in the Kuyunjik corpus. 
At Nineveh, the techniques of speculative philology and symbolic association, heavily used in 
omen commentaries, are otherwise restricted to cultic commentaries, “explanatory texts” and 
treatises like the commentaries on Enuma eli§, which have cultic implications as well. All these 
compositions are more matter- than language-related, more interested in “Sachverhalte” than in 
“‘Sprachverhalte”’.°? This, too, shows the pragmatic dimension of Ashurbanipal’s royal 
hermeneutics. 


k*k k k 


Our understanding of Babylonian and Assyrian hermeneutics is still very rudimentary. Before we 
can hope to unseal what one might metaphorically call the first (Assyro-)Babylonian Talmud, 
primary texts and commentaries have to be reconstructed, editions must be prepared, and the 
exegetical techniques used by Mesopotamian scholars must be analysed. This is no easy task. 
Whoever works on cuneiform commentaries will admit that Montaigne was right when he said: 
“Il y a plus affaire a interpréter les interprétations qu’a interpréter les choses.”°* But only by 
means of a thorough investigation of the commentaries, omen reports and scholarly letters from 
Nineveh and elsewhere, will we eventually be able to gain deeper insights into the intellectual life 
of first-millennium Mesopotamia. 


48 For similar ideas about divination, see B. Pongratz- 
Leisten, SAAS 10 (1999), 5. 

49 Besides the medical and diagnostic commentaries, her- 
meneutical treatises attested elsewhere in Mesopotamia but 
not in Nineveh include commentaries on Aa/Ea, the 
“Babylonian Theodicy”’, botanical texts (Uruanna), gram- 
matical texts, the Laws of Hammurapi, Magli, Nabnitu, 
Namburbi rituals, potency incantations (Sd-zi-ga), Tummu 
bītu rituals, and Udug-hul. 

50 Good examples are provided =+ M. Civil, “Medical 


Commentaries from Nippur,” JNES 33 (1974), 329-38, 
and A. R. George, “Babylonian Texts from the Folios of 
Sidney Smith — Part Two: Prognostic and Diagnostic 
Omens, Tablet I,” RA 85 (1991), 137-63. 

51See A. Cavigneaux, “Aux sources du Midrash: Pher- 
méneutique babylonienne,” in: AuOr 5 (1987), 243-55. 

52 See J. Assmann, “Text und Kommentar. Einführung,” 
in: J. Assmann and B. Gladigow (eds.), Text und Kommentar 
(1995), 12 f. 

53 Montaigne, Essais, 3, 13. 


